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as well as the non-Christians and we have to 
work against it. All of the work that Amer- 
ican nurses find joy and satisfaction in doing 
is contrary to the ideas of the Indian people. 
As the days go by they are learning to do 
the tasks with more joy and will perhaps 
overcome the ideas that are born in them. 
I know the joy of working with the foreign 
people on our American shores and I loved 
the work. Many of our nurses are graduating 
and needing positions for experience and a 
livelihood^ so why not lend help to the girls 
of India? The joy that comes from hard 
toil will bring its reward. We suffer from the 
heat of the plains, but the nights bring cool 
breezes and refreshing sleep so that we are. 
ready for the new day. We begin our day 
with a prayer service led by one of the nurses. 
After the service, the night nurse reads the 
night report. We have no trouble with noisy 
shoes in an Indian hospital, for the nurses 
never wear shoes. The girls are gentle and 
quiet. The women carry water pots on their 
heads and a baby on their hip, which makes 
them very erect and stately. The Christian 
women are learning to carry their babies 
folded in their arms, covered with their sari. 
The sari is a piece of cloth about five yards 
long, draped as a skirt and brought over the 
head and shoulders in folds. Two years of 
service in India, sometimes in the villages, the 
dispensary and hospital have brought joy and 
experience that a nurse cannot get in any 
other way. This work brings its reward, not 
in money, but in real satisfaction that service 
has been given where it is most needed. 
American nurses must broaden, give time and 
years of service where they will count for 
most. To get the most out of the training 
that we have worked hard for, we must work 
where we are most needed, whether at home 
or abroad. India is still a dark, black country 
with superstition and ignorance, but the white 
folk with their education, advancement and 
high moral standards make parts of India like 
a beautiful garden. Alice C. Harris. 

Baroda Residency, India 

LITTLE EXPERIENCES OF A PRIVATE 
DUTY NURSE 

DEAR EDITOR: Long before we take 
training and during training we antici- 
pate the big day when we shall leave the 



hospital and realize our first case. We see 
ourselves getting a call, grabbing a travelling 
bag, rushing off on a case to do our utmost 
for humanity, applying ice caps to feverish 
heads and relieving tired mothers. Surely 
laurels would come to such a self-sacri- 
ficing person, — almost a halo would shine 
around her head. But, alas! When the 
day comes to leave the hospital, and we try 
our success at private duty, then our dreams, 
the rainbow bubbles that they are, seem to 
be rising up against an army of scalpels 
pricking our pretty bubbles, which vanish. 
Occasionally one bubble out of a thousand 
survives. Sometimes one has a very appre- 
ciative patient who realizes that a nurse must 
have rest that she may do justice to him, but 
about two-thirds of the patients think nurses 
have it too easy; they are not earning their 
money; and the relatives of the patient want 
to dictate the treatment and tell you how 
they would do it, and insinuate little things 
about the time one goes off duty and the time 
one comes on duty, — how much sleep you 
get at night, and Isn't it considered an easy 
case ? Oh ! you deft people that strike off one 
hundred and fifty words a minute. Oh! you 
wizards with the adding machine, — all you 
great army of workers, even ye street sweep- 
ers and dish washers, — don't envy the trained 
nurse. Demigod though she seems, in im- 
maculate white, with a red cross on her 
sleeve, in reality she has a much more sig- 
nificant cross of responsibility to carry, and 
philosophizes thus, that we must take the 
bitter with the sweet, entertaining reveries of 
the bubbles that have lived, and dreaming 
of the day when her name will go down in 
history as a great private duty nurse. 
Minnesota 0. M. B. 

A TRANSPORT TRIP 

(Continued from page 142, November 
Journal.) 

DEAR EDITOR: After our sightseeing 
trip, we visited the Navy Nurses' 
Quarters and concluded our visit by having 
dinner at their delightful home. The most 
interesting part of the trip, of course, was the 
Panama Canal where we arrived three days 
later. At Limon Bay, six hydroplanes came 
to meet us, surrounding the ship. We an- 
chored to await our turn going through, as 
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all ships arriving are scheduled in rotation. 
The pilot came aboard at 11 a. m., and ten 
minutes later we were under way. Covering 
seven miles, we arrived at Gatun Locks where 
the ship was lifted 85 feet by means of three 
flights of locks. On entering each lock a 
massive gate encloses the ship which is floated, 
or raised 27 feet bringing it on the level with 
the water in the next lock to be entered. 
While going through the locks, the engines are 
stopped and steel mules on both sides of the 
lock by means of a cable draw the ship 
through. Gatun Locks is an enormous arti- 
ficially filled body of water covering 164 
square miles. In this lake are the dam and 
spillway. Contrary to my expectation, very 
little machinery is used in proportion to the 
size. After entering the lake, the vessel may 
go full speed for a distance of twenty-three 
miles. The seamen at this time saw an op- 
portunity of getting plenty of fresh water to 
scrub the main deck and they took advant- 
age of the opportunity. Before Culebra Cut 
is reached, the lake narrows to 300 feet and 
the speed of the ship is necessarily reduced. 
One has a splendid opportunity to see the 
magnitude of the work. When Pedro Miguel 
Lock is reached, the ship is lowered thirty 
feet to the level of Miraflores Lake which is 
also artificially filled and is two miles square. 
Passing through this lake, the ship arrives at 
the Miraflores Lock where it is lowered by 
two flights of locks to the sea level channel, 
eight miles in length on the Pacific side. The 
average time required to pass through the 
canal is from eight to ten hours. 

Stopping at Balboa for two days gave us 
a splendid opportunity to visit Panama, Ancon, 
the old and new city, which we found ex- 
tremely interesting.Panama has narrow crowd- 
ed streets, shops bordering either side, small 
with entire open fronts displaying all kinds of 
wares. There are many fine large churches 
here, one in particular having a very beautiful 
gold altar, but all liberally ornamented. 
Ancon is very modern with its macadam roads, 
pretentious buildings beautifully situated and 
an abundance of flowering shrubs surrounding 
the picturesque bungalows. We were for- 
tunate to be there while the weather was de- 
lightful. After taking oil, we got under 
way for San Diego, a distance of 2,997 



miles, taking nine days to cover this part 
of the journey and keeping close enough 
to land to be able to see the ranges of moun- 
tains along the west coast of Central America 
and Mexico. The ocean was exceptionally 
calm until we reached the Gulf of Tehaun- 
tepec, where we had about twelve hours of 
choppy sea, but all proved to be good sailors. 
At night we had a wonderful opportunity to 
see the Southern Cross every evening for a 
week. Many forms of entertainment were 
furnished on board, such as card tournaments, 
moving pictures, dancing, minstrel shows, etc.; 
the nine days passed quickly. At 7:00 p. m. 
we sailed into San Diego Bay, where hydro- 
planes came up to meet us, salutes were ex- 
changed and in a few minutes we were in 
the midst of destroyers of the Pacific fleet. 
The whole performance was spectacular and 
thrilling. Miss Cox came aboard as soon as 
the ship was at the dock and took us to the 
Nurses' Quarters for dinner. The following 
morning the usual customs were gone through 
and then we were free to go ashore and visit 
the city. One of the many interesting places 
we visited was Balboa Park with a wonder- 
ful open air organ and we were there in time 
to enjoy a two-hour recital by a celebrated 
organist who gave a synopsis of the pieces he 
was to play and a short history of the com- 
poser. After a tour through the park, the 
beautiful buildings and museums, observing 
the wonderful flowers and shrubs along the 
Japanese tea houses, we found that in our 
limited time we had covered considerable 
ground. Our next stop was at the Naval Hos- 
pital, part of which is in the park known as 
Pepper Grove, so named because of the many 
pepper trees in that section. We returned to 
the ship after a delightful visit at the Nurses' 
Home, where we were again hospitably enter- 
tained for dinner. The next morning we took 
a sixteen-mile ride by auto to the Mexican 
border, where our chauffeur registered the 
number of passengers without much ceremony 
and we were allowed to pass. The chief at- 
traction is Monte Carlo, controlled by the 
government. Every conceivable type, race, 
and class of people may be seen in this daily 
gathering. Beginning in November, the great 
race track of Lower California Jockey Club 
is open and for 110 days great crowds gather 
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to play the races. Aside from the race track, 
the place is like any small Mexican town. We 
bought a few souvenirs, but could obtain only 
$2.00 worth without a 60 per cent duty. We 
also spent a pleasant day at Tiajuana and 
went to Coronado Beach, visiting the famous 
hotel with its beautiful grounds; and Point 
Loma, Sunset Cliffs, Ocean and Long Beaches, 
making a short stop at these places. Our next 
stop was at San Pedro, after eight hours' 
sail from San Diego. Passing the flagship, the 
usual salutes were fired. It was a wonderful 
sight to view all the dreadnaughts of the Pa- 
cific fleet lying in the harbor, the hospital 
ship Mercy having a prominent place amongst 
them. Owing to the large amount of cargo 
unloaded here we had a stay of almost three 
days. The weather was delightful. There is 
a certain air of prosperity about all the west 
coast cities which is particularly noticeable 
to a stranger. Our first trip was to Los An- 
geles, three-quarter-hour ride by trolley, and 
we took an auto trip around the city, cover- 
ing thirty miles, visiting the business section, 
Chinatown, public and private parks and 
boulevards. The automatic traffic system of 
this town is rather unique, the tunnels pene- 
trating the earth and relieving the congestion 
on the roads, making travel easy. In the 
afternoon we made a trip to Hollywood, St. 
Monica, Venice, Beverly Hills and Culiver 
City, the residential places in which are built 
some of the most beautiful bungalows I ever 
expect to see. The poinsettias were in bloom, 
fields of them everywhere and from a dis- 
tance it looks like a scarlet carpet. The fol- 
lowing day we made a trip to Pasadena, which 
gave us a wonderful opportunity to see that 
beautiful city of homes, broad thoroughfares, 
sunken gardens, orange groves, and the in- 
teresting St. Gabriel Mission. We also visited 
the ostrich farms, seeing birds of all ages and 
varieties, who are named for the most promi- 
nent people in our country. Leaving San 
Pedro, our next stop was Mare Island, via 
San Francisco, arriving two days later, where 
the ship was to undergo repairs for eight days. 
The remaining passengers disembarked here, 
giving us time to visit San Francisco and the 
surrounding places. We had a trip through 
the Valley of the Moon, to Santa Rosa, an 
opportunity to see the Luther Burbank experi- 



mental gardens and through miles of prune 
orchards, through Petaluna, the egg belt of 
the country, where only White Leghorns are 
raised, the ground so covered with white 
feathers that, at a distance, it looks like a 
light coat of snow. Leaving San Francisco 
with only thirty-five passengers, bound for 
Bremerton, we were scarcely out of the har- 
bor when a heavy fog came up which en- 
gulfed us for the greater part of the trip, cov- 
ering four days. The sea was choppy and the 
majority of the passengers were seasick. For- 
tunately, on entering the wonderful water- 
way at Puget Sound the fog lifted and we had 
a view of the range of mountains with Mt. 
Rainier in the distance. We arrived on Sun- 
day afternoon, and as all the passengers were 
leaving the ship, we were able to go to the 
Nurses' Quarters for a visit. They were all 
pleased to see us and Miss McCloud made 
our visit very delightful. The following day 
we left for Seattle, which is an hour's trip by 
boat from Bremerton, and I found this city 
a counterpart of our eastern towns with its 
pretentious homes and solidly built business 
places. From Seattle we went to Tacoma, but 
were unable to visit the National Park which 
closes early in September. Our next trip was 
to Vancouver by boat from Seattle, an all- 
night trip. It is almost necessary to give your 
entire family history to get on the boat, but 
it furnished us with a good deal of amusement. 
While in Vancouver we visited the places of 
interest, which were many, and had a trip up 
the Capaloni Mountains to Suspension Bridge, 
where one gets a splendid view of the Canyon, 
over 200 feet below. Leaving Vancouver, we 
went to Victoria, described by one of us as 
a most ladylike city. There are beautiful 
houses, delightful drives, and the interesting 
group of Parliament buildings. Our return 
trip was equally pleasant, as we stopped at 
the same places and used the opportunity to 
see the things which we passed on our way 
out. We left Bremerton on November 19, 
having delayed several hours owing to a heavy 
snow storm. The Navy Yard band and the 
band from the U . 5. 5. Tennessee played as we 
pulled away. Outside the Sound, the sea was 
very rough and continued so until we reached 
Mare Island, four days later. We carried 
about thirty passengers, all of them seasick. 
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We left Mare Island November 29 and arrived 
at San Pedro December 1, where we had a 
forty-eight-hour stop-over which we greatly 
enjoyed. Our next port was San Diego, where 
the greater number of our passengers em- 
barked and we numbered 178, all bound for 
the east coast, including thirty-five children. 
Nine days later we arrived at Panama, where 
we spent forty-eight hours, which every one 
enjoyed. The following morning we started 
on the return trip through the Canal. It was 
delightfully cool. We stopped at Colon for 
four hours to take on passengers and freight. 
Our next stop was Haiti on December 18, 
where we delayed only seven hours, as all 
were anxious to get home by Christmas. The 
nurses came on board and had dinner with us. 
Four days later we were in Hampton Roads 
and from there we proceeded to Portsmouth, 
N. H., and back to Boston, where we stayed 
four days, arriving in New York on January 8. 
I expected to make this account brief, but 
though I have written so much I have not 
covered all. I hope the experience of this 
delightful trip will come to many of my sister 
nurses. Suzie I. Fitzgerald. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL NURSING 

DEAR EDITOR: I would like to obtain 
information pertaining to private 
school nursing, preferably in a school for 
Junior boys. Through what agencies are such 
positions obtained? What are the duties? 
And what is the range of salary given ? Among 
the Journal subscribers, I am sure there must 
be some who are resident nurses in private 
schools. 
New Jersey E. P. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

DEAR EDITOR: A nurse was called by 
a surgeon to special a case in a hospital. 
The patient's husband lost his position and 
did not pay his bills; he finally left for parts 
unknown. Neither hospital, nor doctor, nor 
nurse was paid. Now the nurse has requested 
the doctor to pay the amount due her. He 
has asked me if nurses consider the doctor 
responsible for their pay under these condi- 
tions, and I replied, "No, a nurse has to take 
the risk of not being paid just as the doctor 



does." Am I right? Or does the modern 
nurse hold the doctor responsible? As I 
graduated over thirty years ago, my opinion 
may be old-fashioned. 
Montana I. R. P. 

FOUND— A PIN 

DEAR EDITOR: I have in my posses- 
sion a pin, belonging to Cora C. Cavitt, 
graduate of Illinois Southern Hospital, in 1909. 
This pin was found on a train in the middle 
western states during October. The owner 
may have the pin if she will send the address. 
Mrs. Robert Duke. 
Box 161, Ellisville, Miss. 

WHAT THE JOURNAL MEANS TO ME 

DEAR EDITOR: Since my health has 
failed and my income has stopped, I find 
I can do without many things, but not with- 
out the nursing Journal. I greatly appreciate 
all the many good things the co-editors and 
the department editors prepare for us every 
month and only wish that every graduate 
nurse would be a reader and a subscriber to 
the Journal. I think the table, How Does 
Your State Stand? is a good looking glass, 
and I think it should be kept near the front 
page. I did not know it was in the Journal 
until I happened to look through the adver- 
tisements one day. 
Kansas L. H. 

JOURNALS WANTED OR ON HAND 

Journals wanted by the College for Women 
Library, 11130 Bellflower Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Vol. VII, No. S (February, 1907); 
Vol. XVIII, No. 1-8 (November, 1917, 
through May, 1918). 

Journals wanted by Carrie M. Hall, Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass.: 1910, 
April and September; 1911, November and 
December; 1912, January through March and 
May through July; 1917, October and Novem- 
ber; 1918, May. 

Journals wanted by Mrs. M. M. Johnson, 
Russell, N. Y. All copies for 1921. 

Note — Many letters are awaiting their turn 
for publication. Writers are asked to make 
their communications short and to the point, 
in order that there may be room for all. 



